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abstract 

In this study of Title VII, the research and dissemination activities carried out 
between 1958 and 1968, the educational advances and changes made , and the 
strengths and weaknesses of the administrative procedures are investigated, 
analyzed, researched, and assessed. Activities carried out In the conduct of the 
study were: (l) thorough research and analysis of the literatjre and similar data 
on Title VII; (2) on-site observation of selected institutions where a number 
of studies had been conducted; (3) distribution and evaluation of field and mail 
Interviews of project directors and other personnel associated with Title VII; 
and (4) convening an advisory group to assist in formulating assessment guidelines 
and recommendations for future policies. The report includes discussions of the 
following topics: legislation, expenditures of monies, Title VII impact on 

university media departments and university related organizations, results of^ 
journal and convention program reviews, research methodology, the impact of Title 
VII on five educational media, the foundations and media, results of a survey and 
questionnaire, administrative and management analysis, and past experience as a 
guide in future programs and legislation. For overview of this document see 
ED 042 065. (OB) 
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INTRODUCTION " t 

Rationale and Objectives 



The past is prologue— the events of the 50 's and 60' s 
inevitably will influence American society in the 70' s as 
it educates its young. Thus, the federal legislation that 
was devoted to strengthening education during the 60' s will 
also help to shape education during the current decade. This 
will be particularly evident in legislation dealing with new 
approaches to teaching and curriculum design arid with a fuller 
school utilization of the knowledge derived from recent audio- 
visual and technological developments. To plan and cope with 
the advances to be made in education during the 70' s, it is 
valuable to review what has gone before. ... 

Untii 1958, only two major pieces of legislation aimed at 
improving and strengthening American education on a broad 
front had become law. In 1958, the National Defense Education 
Act (NDEA). was passed , marking a turning point in the history 
of federal aid to education and providing a base from which 
more ambitious and extensive programs would be launched in 
the 6 0 ' s . 

A study of the total effect of the National Defense Education 
Act would be both interesting and useful. Within the NDEA, 
however, the section identified as Title VII is of a more 
manageable size for assessment and stv.dy than the total act., 
and has certain characteristics worthy of careful analysis 
and close scrutiny. Total expenditures under this title were ' 
$40.3 million for more than 600 projects over ten years. This 
is in contrast to well over a billion and one-half dollars 
spent and the thousands of projects supported under the rest 
of the ‘act. •. 

Administratively, Title VII is interesting because it was 
"categorical" legislation in support of research arid the .i - 
dissemination of the research findings in the fields of 
instructional media and technology. It did not provide, 
however , for large-scale "purchase of innovative materials , 
equipment, or facilities." Furthermore, it contained the 
unusual provision that a committee comprised of representatives 
from the lay and educational communities would evaluate ore 
proposals for research grants and contracts. v -yi. 

For. the above reasons, and for the still more important factor 
that Title VII was closely related to the state of ferment 
characteristic of education during the late 1950's and 1960's, 
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the U. S. Office of Education requested that this study of 
Title VII be conducted. The objective was to discover what 
can be learned from its impact and from the administrative 
problems involved in its implementation and operation. In 
addition, this study will be used to guide future legislation 

and future programs of a similar nature. 

* • . * 

The overall objective- of this project was \.to review the ;■ 
research and dissemination activitie a oarri ed out- under/ .Title 
VII between 1956 and 1968 and to ^assess . the educational, ad- 
vances and changes made under its auspices:. c *• 



, f..} 



'A 



Secondly , this study also evaluates] the. strengths and weak- 
nesses of the adminie trative procedures' required by; the 
legislation. Specific recommendations;, are > made ^regarding , <; 
policies and practices for. future programs o f -this, natures 



•:»C 



These objectives were investigated!, analyzed,: researched, 
.and assessed by way of: 

• : ozi- \ o r.aob.t'*: ’id *:•.:>? o\rj- vjUV> l 

•Thorough research and analysis of the literature , 
and similar data available on Title VII.. ; . ,-ri 



• On-site observation of selected, institutions where 

a number of studies had been conducted under- this 
title of the act. ,.v 0? j, 

• Distribution and evaluation of field and mail a /: 
interviews of project directors and .other: hXiicw .ir, 
personnel associated .with Title VII . , 

• Convening an. advisory group to assist in formulating 
assessment guidelines and recommendations for 'future 
policies . (See ..Figure 4) . '■■t&'itl £u £ •. 0 p- z 

.i.'.'.-y aoli f. is.f •&' '<xx kstiJn-oo , zi i , act; 

Because Title VII can be -neither adequately, evaluated :nor •> 
fully understood without considering it in reference Yto '*•/. 
the educational activity prevalent in its time,, one should 
first say something about the state of ferment A characterizing 
the period. ? ,y}. r-;n >.> i/.rc/. i- .. 

^ i'r..: • • 

Title VII and the Changing Nature of American Education 

■ ■ ■ v ij ■■ j'.;:* 

■ , 'r-. • ■ 

The years since Title VII came into existence in .1958 have 
been a time of unprecedented ferment in American education. 
Much of this can be traced to the shock wave that went through 
the American people at the launching of the first Soviet , •: 
Sputnik in October 1957. Much; but not all. A The seeds of 
" : 'T-A •: A v.'/.f .! .Mi-; • rj.'^fy . jv-oxoi ■■■■ 
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Fig* 1. TITLE VII STUDY RATIONALE 
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educational -change ' and the subsequent dissatisfaction withS C. 
the slowness of change had been planted long -before. ^ 3 ! 5: 
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4 1 i 

A famous series of studies at Columbia Teachers College 
in the late 1930 ’s had concluded-- that-- it took about 50 
years— after method and materials had been thoroughly 
developed — to diffuse a new idea or practice through the 
American school system. ^ 






By 1946, this estimate had been revised to 25 years. ^ Many 
critics, within and without the schoo'ls and colleges, had 
challenged the basic assumptions of the educational system' ; )j 
and its effectiveness in teaching — among other things — basic- 
skills in.mather- 'cs and science. The- challenge, of Sputnik! 
to this growing q .'stioning and re-examination was to suggest 
that the Soviet Union might be moving ahead of this country""' 
in the teaching of mathematics and science';- This national 3 
concern and the wave of doubt it cast tended bo bring to a . 
•focus the question of whether American education might need 
to be revitalized and improved by means, of swift and vigprous 
action. I 
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The challenges and . demands thrown at. the. American educational 
system in those years of ferment were neither techniceil nor 
tactical: they were basic and broad in scope. They had; to 

do with fundamental doubts concerning excellence — how good 
is American education compared to that of other systems,! 
especially that of the Soviet Union?; relevance — how well 
is it meeting the needs of the American people, and of their 
different educational groups? ; productivity --is there any 
rise in accomplishments and achievements in proportion to 
constantly arid rapidly rising costs?; and accountability; — 
what is being done to assess the system in terms of the 
above excellence, relevance, and productivity? 



The response to questions of these kinds was a great, deal 
of self-searching in the schools, a new interest within the 

scientif ic and scholarly community, in. contributing toj;‘f he 

(quality of education at all levels, and an impressive burst \ 

\ of activity (muich of it financed by federal funds) --in -re- ! 
’vising curricula, preparing new materials, trying new tech- j 
i-nologies, educating and re-training teachers ,( arid researching 
basic educational problems and methods . ( . %• | 



2 



Mort , P. R.iand Cornell, F. G. American soldo ols in >-> 
transition. New York: Teachers College, Columbia ! V‘ 

University, 1941. 



Mort , P . R .' ;,and Pierce t r T>, M . Measuring community c: > 
adaptability i School Executive, 1947, 66, pp. 35-;36. tv 
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Riding the tide of this educational upsurge and ferment, 
has been a main current of change in the form of a growing 
reliance on a systematic approach to education. The sig- 
nificance of this development can best be seen against the 
background of the traditional privacy of the classroom and 
the assumed self-sufficiency of the teacher. 

In America, as elsewhere, the teacher has typically had to 
play an all-purpose role — lecturing, drilling, discussing, 
counseling, disciplining, course-structuring, record-keeping, 
and performing other activities. Even in highly-sophisticated 
educational systems, a teacher usually has been responsible 
for all of the teaching of one class of students, at least 
within the elementary school context. He or she has been 
expected to know the substance of the elementary curriculum — 
science, language, mathematics, social studies, communication 
skills, and fine arts. And,. in addition, has had to serve 
as dean of students, examiner, counselor, and registrar of 
records . 

These roles and the assumed self-sufficiency of each and 
every teacher to handle them competently, if not expertly, 
evolved from the tradition and fond nostalgia of the "one 
room schoolhouse . " In those one room schools, a teacher 
often had to direct and supervise, if not teach, for as 
many as eight grades, with the result that most teaching 
was by book and blackboard. The textbook usually governed 
the content of the curriculum and, in an early stage of the 
development of school systems, the teacher was also expected 
to serve as the textbook. 

This heavy load of roles and the use of a teacher's time 
and responsibility have long been questioned and criticized. 
Edward L. Thorndike of Columbia University said in 1912, 
long before the major modern advances in educational tech- 
nology, that "A human being should not be wasted in doing 
what 40 sheets of paper or two phonographs can do. "3 There 
has been a long history of effort to bring additional learning 
resources into the classroom and to encourage a variety of 
learning activities in addition to the traditional pattern 
of listen-study-recite. Increasing use of additional learning 
resources has grown partly out of the rising amount of atten- 
tion and time being captured by the audiovisual media in 
American life, and the adaptation of these and other media 
as learning resources for the schools. For instance, U.S. 
children now spend about as much time watching home tele- 
vision during their first 12 or 15 years of life as they 
spend in school. 



3 

Thorndike, Edward L. Education . New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1912, p. 167. 



Title VII 

National Defense Education Act 

HISTORICAL 

OUTLINE 

Passed by the House, 212 to 85, 131 not voting. 
Passed by. the Senate 66 to 15, 15 not voting. 

Signed into law by President Eisenhower, 
September 2, 1958. 

Designed to "encourage research and experi^* 
mentation in the more effective utilization 
of television, radio, motion pictures, and 
related media" (including, by later amendment, 
printed and published materials) . 

Expended in 10 years some $40.3 million on 
approximately 600 grants and contracts. " 

Allowed to lapse on 30 June 1968, when its 
functions were authorized principally under 
other legislation. 




Another source for change in the . teacher Vs, role has grown 
out of the increased recqgnition and realization of the wide 
range of individual differences among students and from the 
attempt to cope with— and adapt and aid just to — these vari- 
ations and other cultural , social, and intellectual differences 

Today 1 s sophisticated learning resources bear a relationship 
to the traditional textbook as widely different as Apollo 13 
to the first flight by the Wright Brothers! The acceptance 
of the new resources has been so widespread that it is now 
difficult to imagine a classroom totally lacking in film- 
strips, motion pictures, tape recorders, transparencies, 
overhead pro jectors, instructional television and radio, 
programmed self-instructional materials in many forms , 
practice kits, and similar devices. Such facilities not 
only enormously enrich the content of the curriculum/ they' 
also provide new techniques of working with it, as well as 
point to exciting ways in which the student can vary and 
guide his own study and practice. These innovations free 
the teacher from such time-consuming activities as individual 
language practice and arithmetic drill, and supplement his 
effectiveness in critical areas of his primary duties: 
teaching. 

These new resources did not receive overnight acceptance. 
Instructional films, for example, have been available for 
many decades, but their use was negligible until the launching 
of Sputnik sparked an unprecedented concern and dissatisfaction 
with the learning devices and practices of the time. In 1958, 
the annual expenditure of elementary and secondary schools for 
audiovisual equipment was about $62 million; in 1968, it was 
about $253 million., In 1958, there were about 50 language 
laboratories in American secondary schools ; in' 1963 , about 
5,000. And still, the actual penetration of such teaching 
resources is very slight. The obstacles are many, including 
inappropriateness of materials, lack of funds and facilities, 
and defense of the classroom as the last bastion of humanism. 
The Commission on Instructional Technology, for example, re- 
ported recently that no more than five percent, and perhaps 
as little as one percent, of class hours in American schools, 
are presently given over to audiovisual instruction. 4 •> 

• • . > 

Despite the slow growth, however, of new approaches like 
team teaching and the relatively slow acceptance of additional 
learning resources, the new role of the teacher is becoming 
clearer. Recently, this new - role for the classroom teacher 



Commission on Instructional Technology, To Improve Learning . 
Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 
March 1970. 



has been clearly and sharply defined as first and foremost 
that of an effective and enriched guide of learning rather 
than a "jack of all trades but master of none." This role 
is that of a manager of a system of learning activity with- 
in the classroom. No longer is the teacher expected to doi 
everything. . Rather, now he is expected to guide his students 
to the particular combination of learning activities and 
resources that best meet their needs at any given time.,, 7 i 

To do this, the teacher needs support: resources such as 

movie projectors; language laboratories; instructional teler 
vision and films; the chance to share knowledge about his/-., 
specialties with other teachers; and the help of semipro-, 
fessionals with routine duties . Increasingly, the teacher 
is coming to think of his job as an educational specialist 
who channels , combines , and brings an interrelated, system 
of learning resources to bear on the needs and interests 
of the students. 

The trend of this system-related approach centers on the 
idea of individualizing instruction so that students can 
work at their own pace with maximum motivation as a general 
pattern of education. This has been accepted very slowly, 
because schools are typically organized for group rather 
than individual pacing. Nothing less than a completely 
revised curriculum and completely revised school procedures 
v7ould make individualized instruction on a broad scale 
possible. In a few experimental schools, however, and 
within limited sectors of the curriculum, individualized! 
instruction has made some progress. The ungraded school 
is becoming more common . 

Programmed instructional materials have been the precursor V 
to large scale, individualized instruction. And these have 
had to follow an even rougher road to adoption, because ex- 
cellent programs have been in short supply and also because 
the programmed instruction method directly challenges the 
very nature of instruction rather than merely affecting 
classroom efficiency. In fact, programmed instruction re- 
quires a statement of very specific performance objectives t 
for teaching and assessment. Planning for instruction,^ ' 
testing, and accountability are central to such a programming 
process; the overall approach provides a strategy whereby a 
teacher can tell how well the program is doing, and both the 
teacher and the student can tell how wel.1 the student is doing. 
Performance contracting endeavors are one by-product of this 
approach . 

This current argument for individualization of instruction;,, 
parallels the movement toward upgrading and updating curricula , 
which gained so much impetus from Sputnik. If American .students 
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were not learning by the best and newest methods, especially 
in mathematics and science, why not? If many of them were ! ' 
going through school without really learning how to read, 
why not? Thus in these years of ferment, beginning in 1958/ 
there has been a number of national curricular revisions ' 
involving leading scholars in each field, based on the 
original pattern of the Physical Science Study Committee. 

The "new math" has swept the schools, concerned attention 
has been given to finding improved ways to teach reading, 
and so on. 

If the process of programmed instruction was harmonious 
with the movement toward individualization, then instructional 
films and television, improved text materials, and ingenious 
practice and demonstration devices were typical of the move- 
ment to update curricula. These were intended to bring learning 
experiences to the student that the teacher could not provide. 
But it was found that to update curricula, it was necessary 
to update teachers too. Therefore, there has been intensive 
activity in teacher training and special attention given to 
teacher training institutions. * 

Throughout these developments, the calls for accountability 
have been heard more loudly and more insistently. These 
requests have been resisted bitterly by humanists and others 
who argue, with some justification, that the effects of 
education cannot, at least presently, be measured fully. 

Accountability and evaluation have been accepted only 
grudgingly and reluctantly by school administrators who 
have to face the taxpayers. It has been resisted by teachers 
and makers of educational materials who fear unfavorable or 
uncomfortable comparisons. But the demand for an accounting 
grows. What are the new tax dollars accomplishing? How 
effective are the new curricula and the new technologies? 

Are our students learning as well as other students? Are 
we making the most effective use of our teaching and are 
we employing the most productive technologies? And lastly, 
how can the community participate in setting the goals and 
objectives that are desired, i.e., set the criteria fori • 
accountability? 

The outcome of these inquiries has been to arouse a new 
interest in using and improving the methods of program 
evaluation, evidenced by the establishment of several 
university research units devoted to the study of such 
evaluative approaches and by the writing of requirements 
for assessment into the more recent federal educational 
legislation. 



This wa,s. the nature of the ferment in education. It could 
be described as an early stage of educational revolution. 

As John Gardner, former Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare CHEW) , recently said: 

"We have already developed and tested many of the 
new ingredients of a new era in education. But 
the pieces of the educational revolution are lying 
around unassembled. 

When these, pieces are assembled, this assembly will un- 
doubtedly be done in terms of a new technology and philosophy 
of education which reflects, tacts, meets and answers the 
fast changing needs of our society. The critical need to 
assemble and combine human resources and talents with tech- 
nological advances and knowledge by using a systems approach 
to solving educational problems was much talked about within 
and outside Title VII during the 1960's. The need for such 
advances in ,the process and systematic approach to educational 
problems was described by the Commission on Instructional 
Technology, in its 1969 report which indicated the necessity 
of finding 

"...a systematic way of designing, carrying out, 
and evaluating the total process of learning and 
teaching, in terms of specific objectives, and 
employing a combination of human and nonhuman 
resources to bring about more effective in- 
struction."® 

The objectives of the National Defense Education Act were 
formulated and set forth in an atmosphere of national emer- 
gency. Science arid technology were to be rallied to increase 
the national security, and every American child able to- absorb 
the new technology was to be offered the opportunity to be 
educated- to his capacity. It was decided that throughout 
their school career each student's counseling for . vocations 
was to be increased. Especially in science, mathematics, 
and modern languages , students should have the advantages 



5 

Gardner, John W. Conversation with the staff of the 
Commission on Instructional Technology, July 1969. Quoted 
in To Improve Learning , A Report to the President and the 
Congress of the United States by the Commission on Instruc- 
tional Technology, Washington, D. C., 1970, p. 38. 

^To Improve Learning , pp. 5 and 38. 



of the latest instructional resources. This is where Title 
VIZ came in; n to mobilize the latest and most effective 
communication technologies in support of classroom learning 
(See Figure 2. ) 

It is fair to say that a strong emphasis o... utilization , 
a summing up of what had already been found out about new 1 
instructional technologies, identification of most promising 
avenues for further study, scientific evaluation of the 
effectiveness of educational media and materials--were all 
salient and uppermost in the minds of the legislators who 
dealt with Title VII. 

As Title VII came out of the two Houses of Congress and the 
conference committee, it retained the emphasis on research 
that would be practically useful in improving teaching 
through the use of media and in "getting such knowledge" 
into circulation. 
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Fig. 2. Distribution of Title VII Expenditures by Instructional Medium 




Thus Title VII came into effect on September 2, 1958, with 
high hopes , of what it could, accomplish, by mobilizing and 
channeling knowledge to make education more effective. 

For an outline of the content and structure of Title VII, 
see Title VII Provisions in Brief, Page 18. 

How Title VII Was Administered 



The legislation did not provide for a permanent staff, 
although it did contain liberal provisions for employing 
consultants. The few permanent employees, whom the Office 
of Education was able to assign to the administration of 
Title VII, were therefore supplemented by specialists in 
the field of instructional media brought in from the uni- 
versities on one and one-half year, or shorter appointments. 
Field readers were employed primarily for Part A projects, 
and were compensated as consultants. This made, on the 
one hand, for the infusion of fresh ideas and viewpoints; 
on the other, for frequent turnover of administrative 
personnel. 

The relation of the Advisory Committee to Part A of Title 
VII was somewhat different from its relation to Part B. 

The committee reviewed all proposals for grants and con- 
tracts under Part A (the research program) , and took formal 
action on them at its meetings.. The Commissioner of Education 
was empowered to support only those projects specifically 
approved by the committee, but he retained the right to 
question some proposals which they approved. The committee 
exerted no such binding authority over Part B (dissemination) 
projects. Its advice was sought on Part B proposals, but 
support for them was not contingent upon the committee's 
approval. In practice, therefore, the Office of Education 
Title VII staff had greater leeway with the dissemination 
than with the research program. 

Figure 3 is a representational organization chart of Title 
VII 's location in the U. S. Office of Education. Prior to 
the enactment of NDEA, the office's capability in media had 
been limited to a radio script and film distribution group. 
These functions and personnel were absorbed into the Title 
VII activity. Once established, the Title VII function had 
a number of locations on the USOE tables of organization. 

In fact, in its later years, its functions were distributed 
across a number of bureaus. 
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Funding Criteria 

Fiye general criteria for support of projects under Title 
VII were developed and distributed to persons interested 
in submitting proposals. These were: 

1. Relevance to Title VII program intent . • The 
projects had to deal with "newer educational 
media"-- those cited in the law plus any that 
appeared later, such as programmed instruction. 
The projects had to demonstrate potential for 
, benefiting public schools Or institutions of 

higher education. Proposals^ which dealt ex- 
clusively with the development of instructional 
materials were not considered eligible for 
support — except to the extent necessary to 
carry out research or to report or demonstrate 
the findings of research on the new materials . 
Thus, development of curricular materials per se 
was foreclosed and shut off from support. Simr- 
larly, projects dealing with the administrative 
use of educational media were ineligible. For 
example, the development of computers for pro- 
grammed learning was supported, but their use 
for flexible scheduling apparently was not. 



2. Significance of the project . Priority was given 
to work that promised to be of national signifi- 
cance and to contribute valuable new information. 

3. Adequacy of procedures . The scientific quality 
of the proposed research was carefully evaluated. 
Research was expected to be so designed as to 
facilitate the generalizing of results beyond a 

. local setting, to make replication possible in 
other settings, and to permit measuring of the 
results objectively and reliably. 

4. Suitable personnel and facilities . Each proposal 
was expected to show that the project would be 
staffed adequately with persons competent in the 
curriculum area to be studied, in the educational 
and research methodology, in the use of the medium 
or media involved, and in other areas relevant to 
the project. It was also expected that necessary 
research equipment and materials would be shown 

to be available. Ordinarily, Title VII funds were 
not to be used for purchase of equipment, although 
in certain cases 20 percent per year of the cost 
of essential equipment was regarded as acceptable. 
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. Economic efficiency . Projects were to be 
evaluated in terms of their cost compared 
with the cost of alternative approaches to 
the same task ' 

As Part A proposals were developed they were sent to field 
readers for detailed comments and evaluation. In the later 
years of the Title VII program, these readers were brought 
to Washington, D. C., twice a year, to discuss the projects 
with the Office of Education staff. Abstracts of all 
proposed projects and complete copies of all the proposals 
recommended favorably by the field readers were sent to 
the Advisory Committee in advance of meetings with a recom- 
mendation by the office staff. On the first day of a com- 
mittee meeting, all the proposals recommended by the readers 
and the staff, together with any additional projects that 
two or more committee members asked to have discussed, were 
set aside, reread, and individually rated by each committee 
member at the conclusion of the day's meeting. During the 
remaining days of the meeting, each proposal was discussed 
and formally acted upon. The committee could approve a 
project subject to negotiation between the Office of Edu- 
cation staff and the contractor of the proposal regarding 
desired changes in research design or budget. It could 
disapprove a project with or without comments. 

'The Title VII staff members within the Office of Education 
were required to provide an adequate and usable summary 
and evaluation of Part A proposals , and then to serve as 
negotiators and contract monitors for the projects that 
were to be funded. With Part B, the Title VII staff had 
greater leeway. It would initiate discussion of projects 
with prospective contractors, and it could fund projects 
on its own decision, subject to the restrictions of the 
Act and the procedures of the office. In many instances, 
external opinions were solicited regarding a proposal prior 
to a decision. A shift to pre-specif ied program priorities 
and areas occurred during the later years of Title VII. 



The Legislated Advisory Committee 

The function and importance of the Advisory Committee 
changed somewhat as the position of Title VII was altered 
within the Office of Education. During the first four 
years, when the new program was getting under way and 
before the system of field readers, long-term consultants, 
and staff evaluations was fully built, the committee was 



expected to review proposals and assist in establishing 
guidelines for the operation of Title VII. During this 
time, members of the committee— many of whom held strong 
opinions regarding the future of Title VII — reported that 
they often felt frustrated. This frustration seemed to 
have two main causes: first, discussion of technical 

details was carried on at the expense of policy discussions, 
and secondly, the USOE commissioners did not share the com- 
mittee's optimism regarding the future of instructional media. 
In the beginning, however, committee members did feel a greater 
sense of being useful and being depended on, than in later 
years when other media oriented programs gradually "absorbed" 
Title VII. 

Between 1962 and 1965, the Office of Education was given 
vastly increased responsibilities for administering federal 
funds and programs, and was in a perpetual state of reorgani- 
zation to meet these new obligations. This was a period of 
uncertainty both for the office staff and for the committee. 

The reorganization of 1965 diffused the Title VII projects 
throughout the office and left the committee with somewhat 
less than a clear mandate. For the last three years of 
Title VII's existence, the resources of the Advisory Committee 
were called upon more often for policy recommendations than 
for help with the details of administration. Thus, members 
were able to realize the committee's most useful function — 
policy advice — only toward the end. 



The Study Section 



As the Office of Education gained experience with Title VII, 
it added a new administrative element: an Educational Media 

Study Section. This was made up of scholars from various 
disciplines who had been active in the study of instructional 
media. The initial purpose of this group was to furnish 
guidance in the selection of priority areas for research, 
thus providing a sense of direction rather than diffusing 
research under Title VII. This group met rather infrequently, 
but exerted considerable influence on the program. This in- 
fluence predominated because some of its members were also 
members of the committee, and also it could offer advice 
directly tc the staff. It commissioned several papers that 
summed , up research in various important areas and pointed 
toward urgently needed additional research. 

Toward the end of Title VII, the Study Section and the 
Advisory Committee together submitted to the Commissioner 
a set of far-reaching recommendations for the development 
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of instructional media research.. One of these was for a 
>major review of the state of the art in instructional media 
supplementary to the report of the Carnegie Commission on 
Educational Television. Provision was made for carrying 
out this study under the Public Broadcasting Act. The 
recommended review was one of the last projects financed 
under Title VII, and was completed in late 1969 by a 
distinguished commission — the Commission on Instructional 
Technology . 



Title VII 

National Defense Education Act 

PROVISIONS 
In brief 



Pa rt A authorized the Commissioner of Education, through 
grants or contracts, to "conduct, assist, and foster 
research and exper I mentat I on . • . I nc 1 ud i ng the development 
of new and more effective techniques and methods: (!) for 

utilizing and adapting motion pictures, printed and published 
materials, videotapes and other audio-visual aids, film 
strips, slides and other visual a i d s , recor d I ng s (Including 
magnetic tapes) and other auditory aids, and radio or tele- 
vision scripts for such purposes; (2) for training teachers 
to utilize such media with maximum effectiveness; and (3) 
for presenting academic subject matter through such media." 

Pa rt B authorized the Commissioner to "disseminate information 
concerning new educational media, including the results of 
research and experimentation conducted under Part A to state 
or local educational agencies, for use in thejr public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, and to i nstl tut i.ons of higher 
education" by entering into contracts for "(I) studies and 
surveys to determine the need for Increased or improved uti- 
lization of (instructional media)....; (2) catalogs, reviews, 
bibliographies, abstracts, analyses of research and experi- 
mentation, and such other materials as are generally useful 
In the encouragement and more effective use of (instructional 
media)...."; (3) (upon request) providing "advice, counsel, 
technical assistance and demonstrations to state or local 
educational agencies and Institutions of higher education 
undertaking to utilize such media." 

The Advisory Committee was to consist of the Commissioner, 
as chairman, a representative of the National Science 
Foundation, and three persons from each of the following 
constituencies: (I) individuals identified v/ 1 1 h the 

sciences, liberal arts, or modern foreign languages in 
institutions of higher education; (2) individuals engaged 
in teaching or ' supe rv I s I on of teaching in elementary or 
secondary schools; (3) individuals of demonstrated ability 
in the utilization or adaptation of (Instructional media); 
and (4) individuals representative of the lay public who 
have demonstrated an Interest in the problems of communi- 
cation media. The Committee was to (i) advise, consult 
wlth',^ and make recommendations to the Commissioner on 
matters relating to the utilization and adaptation of 
(Instructional media), and on matters of basic policy 
arising in the administration of Title VII; (2) review 
all applications for grants- I n-a I d under Part A, and 
certify approval to the Commissioner of any such projects 
which It believes are appropriate for carrying out the 
provisions of Title VII; (3) review all proposals by the 
Commissioner to enter into contracts under Title VII and 
certify approval of any such contracts which it believes 
are appropriate under Title VII. 

Appropr lat Ions were authorized in the amount of $3 million 
for the first year and $5 million for each of the nine 
succeed I ng years. 



LEGISLATION: TITLE VII 



ITS AMENDMENTS, AND RELATED LAWS 



Historical Background 



As the 1950's opened it became apparent that the United 
States was exerting herself mightily just to .keep from 
falling behind in the field of education. After World War 
II the country found itself amidst spiraling inflation and 
the 16 or 17 years of neglect of the schools, incurred dur- 
ing periods of depression and war, had to be made up. Yet 
this recovery had to be accomplished while dealing with the 
combined impact of both the wartime baby boom, whose vanguard 
began' arriving for classes in the late 1940' s, and the sudden 
and pervasive information explosion. 1 To cope with both of 
these problems, local tax rates were increased, innumerable 
bond issues were floated, permissible levels of district in- 
debtedness were constantly raised, and small, inefficient 
school districts were merged. "Scholars and pamphleteers, 
often working with funds provided by major private foundations, 
addressed themselves with increasing fervor to the patent 
inadequacies of the educational system and to possible new 
directions . "2 * Some suggested obtaining federal funds to 
bridge the gap, but given the American tradition of allowing 
only state and local responsibility for schools, proponents 
of federal aid to education were labeled as constituting a 
threat to states' rights. Only an apparent national emergency 



^Stephen Bailey and Edith Mosher. ESEA: The Office of 

Education Administers a Law , pp. 4-11. 

^Ibid. 3 p. 5. See also Charles E. Wilson, A study of the 
Background and Passage of the National Defense Education 
Act, pp. 10-31. 
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could overcome 
years . 3 



resistance accumulated over nearly 200 



In the 1950's, a frightening new age was emerging, dominated 
by science and the military. The political climate was 
dominated by cold war apprehensions. These fears culminated 
in October of 1957 when Sputnik raised the specter of a hail 
of Soviet warheads and dramatized unexpected educational 
successes. 

Preceding this Russian technical, feat and the apparent threat 
of superiority in the field of Soviet education, the Office 
of Education had composed a number of commissions and other 
groups to examine the problems facing United States education 
These were in response to a number of emerging "postwar" 
educational problems. 

In 1956, for instance, President Eisenhower appointed a - 
Commission or. Education Beyond the High School. Reporting 
the schools ' heavy burden' due to wartime births , the com- 
mission stressed the need for increasing, by means of federal 
support, the quantity and quality of both teachers and the 



2 American resistance to federal control or support of 
state and local affairs originated as a reaction against 
colonialism 3 and this bifurcation was carefully spelled 
out in the Constitution. Aversion to federal involvement 
has been particularly intense in the field of education. 

The gradual evolution toward acceptance of national concern 
and assistance began with the Ordinance of 1785s which set 
aside township lands for schools . In 1862s the Morrill 
Land Grant Act laid the basis for many state colleges , and 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 assisted state efforts in de- 
veloping vocational education. In 1950s federal assistance 
to areas affected by the proximity of large federally-related 
enterprises (called " impacted areas 1 ') was initiated. These 
major precedents combined with acceptance of federal partici- 
pation in other kinds of programs--the post offices federal 
■law enforcement systemss and county agencies . With the Hew 
Leal had come the WPA 3 the Civilian Conservation Corps 3 the 
Rural Electrification Administrations and the Farm Home Loan 
Corporation . Social Security 3 of courses provided direct 
payment to individuals. Yet the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 and subsequent bills through the 60'Ss did con- 
stitute outstanding breakthroughs into an area particularly 
treasured as a local right and responsibility namely: 
education . 



school facilities.^ And in 1957 and 1958,, the Office of 
Education stepped up its production of data and reports, _ 
most notably of publications related to higher education. ^ 
A task force was appointed® in 1957 to study the "Report 
of the President's Commission on Education Beyond the 
High School," and afterwards to draft the administration's 
official policy toward school aid measures. During the 
completion of this process^ the members of the Coinmission 
exchanged ideas with the Senate and House Committees re- 
sponsible for educational legislation at their end of the 
Capitol;' this interplay materially affected the character 
of the act that was finally signed into law, and was part 
of the process leading toward greater federal involvement 
in education. 

Origin and Legislative Background of the National Defense 
Education Act 



Sputnik undeniably was the symbolic lift-off vehicle for 
the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) , which carried 
a profusion of subsequent bills in its wake. But the 
histbry of sporadic federal legislation in the field of 
education, the gradual extension of federal participation 
in local activities in other fields, and the scientific 
demands imposed on the nation by the cold war with its 
constant impetus to encourage the burgeoning of technolo- 
gies were all necessary conditions for concern over the 
state of American education as well as the consequent 
search for extraordinary innovative methods and resources 
for change and improvement. 



4lbid . , p. 59. Specific recommendations were: (1) con- 

tinuation of low-cost loans for construction of dining 
halls, dormitories, and the like; (2). making available 
urban land freed by slum clearance programs for use by 
public education agencies; (3) constituting a new program 
of matching grants-in-aid for public and private college 
classroom and laboratory construction; (4) suggesting that 
the federal establishment pay fully and equally all costs 
borne by institutions in connection with research done for 
the federal government; and (5) revision of the tax laws 
to reward donations to educational institutions. 

^William Stanley Hoole, NDEA , A Brief Chronology , pp. 9, 27 

®Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, appointed the task force, headed 
by Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick. 

"^William Stanley Hoole, op. ait. , pp. 24-52. 



In the 1950's, a number of prominent as well as lesser- 
known Americans put forth their nostrums for education's 
maladies. They were joined by several committees and 
panels established to diagnose and prescribe for the 
field's specialized ills. These groups, public and 
private, influenced and interacted with the White House, 
the Congress, and with people at the departmental level 
in the federal government, as well as with Office of 
Education personnel. 8 The National Education Association 
(NEA) led a phalanx of organizations stoking school aid 
legislation. * 

President Eisenhower, influenced by James Conant's 
commentary about the deficiencies and needs in American 
education brought to public notice by the launch of 
Sputnik, proposed a stronger act than had ever before 
been contemplated by concerned administration officials. 

Some Congressmen also saw in Sputnik an opportunity to 
accomplish the educational changes they had long sought. 
Senator Lister Hill, the seasoned proponent of health 
and education legislation, seized upon the "science gap" 
and its implications for national defense to carry the 
Congressional vote on education reform. His perceptions 
were shared by Representative Carl Elliott, and the ' two 
Alabamans set to work, with the help of ble legislative 
drafting on the part of members of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Education. 10 

Shortly after the administration's "Education Development 
Act of 1958" was introduced. Senator Hill and Representative 
Elliott presented the "National Defense Education Act" to 
Congress.il The administration's bill contained no section 
dealing with educational media; that of Messrs. Hill and 



^Wilson, op. oit , , pp. 10-31. 

9 Ibid . , pp. 160-161. The impressive roster of organizations 
included the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
many labor unions, the National Council of Churches, the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the American Jewish Congress, and Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of Church and State. 

Arrayed in opposition were the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the American 
Medical Association, the Farm Bureau, the American Legion, 
and several others. 

lOwilson, pp. 29-31. 

US 3187 and HR 10381. 



Elliott did--specif ically , it contained Title X - Research 
and Experimentation in More Effective Utilization o? Tele- 
vision, Radio, Motion Picture, and Related Media for Edu- 
cational Purposes . This title (which- was to later become 
Title VII) provided for the creation of an institute in 
the U. S. Office of Education for research and experimen- 
tatio,n to develop and evaluate projects involving radio, 
television, motion pictures, and other .auditory “and visual 
aids of potential value to state and local educational 
agencies and to institutions of higher education. It 
assigned the Commissioner of Education (in cooperation 
with the Advisory Council on New Educational Media) to 
conduct educational research or to implement it through 
the Institute by contracts with grants to public or non- 
profit agencies. It recommended that motion pictures, 
kinescopes, educational or school television station 
equipment or TV cameras, videotapes, radio and TV scripts, 
etc.,. should be acquired and made available upon request ‘ 
to state and local educational agencies. For these pro- 
grams the expenditure of $5 million was proposed for the 
first year and $10 million for each of the succeeding five 
years . 

Title X of the bill was primarily the work of a diligent 
legislative analyst, Frederick R. Blackwell, of the Senate 
Labor and Welfare Committee's Subcommittee on Education, 
with considerable substantive data and ideas provided by 
C. R. Carpenter of Pennsylvania State University. Through 
lengthy discussions with researchers and media and school 
practitioners, and through visits to locations using in- 
structional media, Blackwell drafted what was to become, 
with minor revisions by the Senate-House Committee of 
Conference, the Title VII provision of NDEA.12 

Thus, under Title X (eventually to be Title VII), science 
and technology were envisioned as a means to, as well as 
an end of, instruction. The use of media (available 
communications technology) was apparently acceptable as 
an ingredient of the total effort; it evoked comparatively 
little specific floor debate from the legislators them- 
selves, or from those who testified before Congressional 
committees . 



12lnformation leading to this account was assembled from the 
Congressional RecorcC, committee reports, and interviews with 
legislative staff and other persons involved with the develop- 
ment of the legislation. Although popular myth suggests that 
certain members of the audiovisual industry drafted what became 
the final House version of the section, it was difficult to ob- 
tain any factual evidence of this in legislative documents or 
in interviews with legislative staff. 



Debate and Testimony 



Much of the debate on the total NDEA centered around the 
perceived merits or dangers of federal aid to education, 
but the national emergency issue finally took precedence 
over fear of federal government control. In addition, 
questions of scholarships and loans, counseling, education 
in foreign languages and area studies, technical and voca- 
tional’ education, upgrading teachers’ salaries, and the 
need for school buildings were debated, often from the 
perspective of persistent national issues — conspicuously as 
regarded civil rights and aid to private and parochial schools. 13 

The educational media title brought industry into the legis- 
lative scene as a new and increasingly influential component 
of the education lobby. Perhaps the most important, and 
certainly the lengthiest, testimony to both House and Senate 
Committees was given by Maurice B. Mitchell, president of 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. Within a few moments of 
taking the stand, Mitchell showed a three-quarters of a minute 
long film demonstrating what happens to a bird when it flies. 

More than a dozen of these brief amendments to the title, 
such .as including AV materials and equipment in other sec- 
tions of the bill as well as in the Title VII section dealing 
with "school demonstrations of media use"; he also supported 
the concept of research and experimentation in Title VII. 
Conspicuous by its absence from his testimony was any mention 
of organizing an Institute to study media. 14 

Mitchell's testimony is singled out for his demonstrative 
use of the media, but he was only one of many other represen- 
tatives of education, industry, foundations, and professional 
associations who spoke in support of the "media title". 

.Typical of these others was C. R. CarpenterlS whe lamented 
that "capabilities of the mass mediums of communi cation 
have been largely developed and applied in the United States 



13 legislative History, PL 88-864 (HR 13247). 

14 Hearings 3 U. S. Congress, House 85th Congress, First 
Session, 1958. Subcommittee on Education and Labor. 

January 8, 1958 through April 3, 1958, p. 1714; see also: 
Hearings 3 U. S.* Senate, 85th Congress, First Session, 

1958. Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, p. 1278. 

15professor and head of the Department of Psychology as well 
as Director of the Division of Academic Research and Sciences 
at Pennsylvania State University. 
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for purposes other than education, [and noted] that their 
full employment can effectively solve some, but not all, 
of the problems of our numerous and complex educational 
systems."16 Two members of the "American Scientific 
Establishment, "17 Detlev Bronk and Edward Teller, also 
spoke in support of communications media in their testi- 
mony; this is noteworthy insofar as the scientific community 
exerted considerable influence in Congress at that time. 

“ / 

NDEA Activities at USOE 

Despite the welter of bills introduced into Congress during 
January-June 1958, it soon became obvious that the chief 
contenders were those being sponsored by the Administration 
and Messrs. Hill and Elliott. Realizing that some sort of . 
compromise was inevitable, in late February, HEW Assistant 
Secretary Richardson addressed a memorandum to his colleagues 
on the subject of "major points of compromise with the Hill- 
Elliott bill," seeking their "suggestions for revisions." 

This tentative document revealed the close kinship of the 
two pieces of legislation and the apparent willingness of 
the Administration to "go along" with reasonable "modification 
or supplementation of S 3163.18 

‘ f 

On May 6th, in a memo describing the principal issues raised 
between the Elliott and the Administration bills, the USOE 
Director of Laws and Legislative Branch characterized Title 
VII as "seriously questionable." Another memo dated May 16 
indicated that .the ..final . fate of the media section had still 
not been determined when the two bills were merged in the 
House. On May 23, the compromise bill was reported out in 
the House with $8 million allotted for research in audiovisual 
educational media. 19. 

The NDEA bills were submitted to a joint House-Senate committee. 
On August 21, 1958, the Conference Report indicated the reso- 
lution of the differences in the House and Senate versions. 

The revised version clearly established the Advisory Committee 
(a Senate recommendation) and limited the conduct of the pro- 
gram to grants or contracts. The Commissioner of Education 



, U. S. Senate, 1958, op. cit. , pp. 1288-96. 

l?Term suggested by D. S. Greeneburg, The Pol.i.tios of Pune 
Science , p. 3. 

l 8 Holle, op. cit., p % . 122 . 

Ibid. , pp. 123-155. 
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was deterred from carrying out any research or experimentation 
directly in the Office of < Education . The last vestige of an 
OE based Institute was laid to rest. . 

When Senator Hill and Congressman Elliott introduced identical 
bills in their respective Houses, they had called for $5 
million to be spent on the media title for the first year 
and $10 million for each of five successive years, for a 
total of $55 million. 

The House scaled this down to a flat $2 million for four 
years, for a total of $8 million. The Joint Committee 
report recommended $3 million for the first year and $5 
million for each of the next three years, or a total of 

$18 million. 20 

The Senate passed the NDEA by a vote of 66 yeas , 15 nays , 15 
not voting; in the House the vote was 212 yeas, 85 nays, 313 
not voting. 21 The National Defense Education Act of 1958 
was signed into law by the President on September 7, 1958. 
Media had become a member of the education family vital to 
the national defense. 

Legislative History of NDEA, Title VII, Following Its 
Enactment 

By 1961, the act which provided a heretofore unheard of 
level of federal financial support for education was 
slightly over two years old, and ready for Congressional 
renewal. Experience had been gained in media research 
and dissemination; Title VII of the NDEA received con- 
siderable support from the educational community and the 
audiovisual industry. Industry had recognized a vast new 
market, the classroom, and begun its career as an important 
segment of the Congressional education lobby. 

The Report of the Task F orce Committee on Education was 
received by President-elect Kennedy on January 6, 1961. 

The Task Force Committee proposed NDEA extension for five 
years, and suggested that a new phase of assistance be 
initiated through federal support to the states for 
construction of ETV networks. 22 



^House of Representatives , Report No. 2688, August 21, 

1958 , pp . 32-33. 

21 Congressional Record - House, August 22, 1958, p. 17916,^ 
and Congressional Record -Senate, August 22, 1958, p. 17586. 

05 

New York Times t January 7, 1961 (Task Force Committee app- 
ointed by Secretary of Hew, Arthur Flemming) . 



Speaking to a joint session of Congress, President Kennedy ex- 
pressed the urgencies of the early sixties. He noted that Am- 
erican classrooms had an overflow of two-million children 
taught by 90,000 teachers who were "not properly qualified," 
that one-third of the secondary school students qualified for 
college could not enter and that "we lack the scientists , the 
engineers, and the teachers our world obligations require. "23 

Support for extension and revision of Title VII was more 
conspicuous in committee hearings than in 1958. The Division 
of Audiovisual Instruction (DAVI) of the National Education 
Association (NEA) proposed providing grants to state de- 
partments of education for programs at local and regional 
levels to disseminate information about new educational media 
through demonstrations, workshops and consultation, and also 
establishing institutes for school media specialists and other 
supervisory personnel. DAVI proposed the extension of NDEA for 
another five years. This amendment was widely supported by 
industry, education, and the Office of Education. 24 

The National Audiovisual Association (NAVA) testified in 
favor of including teaching machines, test grading machines, 
and other AV aids under Title III, and urged that Title VII 
be extended to the local school level. 25 

Consultants to the Secretary of HEW and the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education also submitted testimony during the hearings. 

In their majority report, they recommended that the rate of 
authorization for Title VII be increased by $5 milxion to 
provide more .support for demonstrations and related activi- 
ties, and that the Federal Communications Commission be 
requested to continue to reserve television channels currently 
used for noncommercial broadcasting until further evidence 



13 

House of Representatives Document #7Z. 87th Congress, 
First Session, January 30, 1961. "The State of the Union" 
(Kennedy recommended NDEA extension for only one year) . 

^Hearings > 87th Congress, First Session, U. S. Senate, 
.Committee on Labor & Public Welfare. (N.l. throughout.) 
See especially: Don White, National Audiovisual Associa- 

tion, pp. 141-4; Wilbur Edwards, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
pp. 443-6; John Cuddington, Office of Education, p. 147. 
See also Hearings ® 7 th Congres s, First Sess ion , U . S . 
Congress, House of? Representatives, Committee on Education 
and Labor, parts 1 and 2. 

2$ibid . , Senate, pp. 141-144. 



was available as to the educational effectiveness of the 

medium. 26 

The 1961 hearings saw the beginning of attempts to include 
provisions for printed and published materials within Title 
VII. 27 Edward Bcoher, President of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, proposed that textbooks, reference works and maps 
be added. Encyclopedia Britannica opposed this, as did 
Sterling McMurrin, Commissioner of Education, who felt that 
"the vital thrust and purpose of the program would be dulled." 
McMurrin suggested that Title VII "i.. .ght conceivably be 
discontinued" in the future if all important knowledge 
about employing the new media in education were considered 

to be available. 28 

The National Library Association, supported by NAVA, requested 
provision of funds for school libraries, including AV mate- 
rials. 29 Both the National Council of Teachers of English30 
and the Modern Language Associat ion31 tied language learning 
to use of electronic and AV aids, including teaching machines, 
tape recordings, and ETV. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, in its 
Report, called Title VII a "frontier" undertaking, and noted 
that "a promising start has been made, but more time and 



26 ibid. , pp. 559-561. 

27 Ibid. , pp. 361 and 746. Eight years later, McMurrin 
became the chairman of the Commission on Instructional 
Technology, which, partially under Title VII funds, 
would explore the rode of technology in education. 

28 Hearings, 87th Congress, First Session, U. S. Congress, 
House of Representatives , 1961. Committee on Education 
and Labor, parts 1 and 2, p. 126. 

29 Operation of the NDEA and Proposals for Its Extension 
87th Congress, First Session, 1961, p. 87 ff. See also 
p. 93 ff for digest of NDEA studies and reports regarding 
‘Title VII. 

3087th Congress, First Session. U. S. Senate. N.I., 
op. cit. , p. 370 . 

31 Ibid. , p. 285 . 



funds are needed to bring this effort to fruition. "32 
NDEA, with Title VII unchanged, was renewed for two 
years .33 

The educational use of television was promoted also by 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
in the 87th Congress. The ETV Facilities Act amended the 
Communications Act of 1934 to establish a program of federal 
matching grants for the construction of television broad- 
erar H^ in g ^jfacilities to be used for educational purposes. 

The House Committee on Rules delayed its passage; President 
Kennedy supported it. 34 

President Kennedy's message to Congress in 1963 proposing a 
draft bill to "strengthen and improve educational quality 
and educational opportunities in the nation" was extraordi- 
narily comprehensive. By 1963, the impetus for educational 
reform previously provided by Sputnik had been replaced by 
the impetus of the war baby population boom and fear of short- 
falls in quantity and quality of educational opportunity . 35 
Eventually, two separate laws contained many of the Presidential 
proposals: PL 88-204, the "Higher .Education Facilities Act, "36 

and PL 88-210, the "Vocational Education Act" — the latter 
encompassing, as Part B, the extension of the NDEA. 



Zl? at * ***• 87th Congress, First Session, 

P ; n 34, In Senate, S 2393 became PL 87-344 by 

nays *18 ' nn ^ S * 7 ' vo ^ e the House was yeas 342, 



33 



Legislative History, PL 87-344 (S 2393), 1961. 



^Legislative History , ETV Facilities Act (Pi 87-447) 

(S 205) 87th Congress, Second Session, 1961. 

35 Hearings Before the Subcommittee on Education and 
Welfare of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

United States Congress. Senate, 88th Congress. First 
Session, 1963 p. 213. Testifying, Anthony J, Celebrezze, 
Secretary of ‘Health, Education and Welfare, expressed the 
national mood: "It took a Russian Sputnik in 1957 to jolt 

the country out of its tranquillized state" of complacency 
about the educational system in the United States. 

Celebrezze spoke about shortages of qualified teachers, 
intensified by pressures of population growth, failure of 
25 to 40 percent of able high school graduates to continue 
to college, need for adult education, and special education 
for the handicapped, as he urged federal support to stimulate 
local action. 

i ~ ‘ " ' 

36A"bricks and mortar" bill. 
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Stressing the "need for change" in education, the Willis 
Committee and Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel37 
included a recommendation that "the production of instruc- 
tional materials for vocational courses be r<= 'ognized as 
vital to an effective national program," and t at one or 
more properly equipped instructional materials laboratories 
be established under the Office of Education. 38 Although 
he claimed no personal experience with media usage, Keppel 
considered the whole area of new media as one of lively 
debate serving a useful purpose in stimulation of progress. • 

NEA urged the extension and strengthening of Title VII. 

NAVA endorsed this, expressing concern that insufficient 
funds had been supporting the amendment to introduce 
institutes that would train teachers, librarians, educational 
media specialists and school administrator’s in the use of 
the new educational media. 40 The president of the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute gave testimony favoring in- 
clusion of the textbook provision in Title VII. 41 

In conference, the Senate and House expressed substantial 
agreement with the Senate, 42 and in the final version of 
the bill, NDEA Title III was amended to include test-grading 
equipment and "specialized equipment for audiovisual libraries" 
and NDEA Title VII was amended to include "printed and pub- 
lished materials" along with television, radio, and other 
teaching aids. NDEA was extended through June 30, 1965.43 



3?Keppel, later, was to become very involved with the media 
and educational technology as the president of a major 
corporation dealing in this area. 

38 Hearings , 88th Congress, First and Second Sessions, 1963. 

U. S. Congress, House of Representatives, Vol. 3, pp. 107-108. 

39 ibid., p. 17. 

40 Ibid . , pp. 165-166. 

41lZ?id. , p. 161. 

42 

Enactments by the 88th Congress Concerning Education and 
Training, 1963-1964 . Washington, D. C. s U. S. Government 
Printing Office, October 1964, pp. 71-73. 

43ibid . , pp. 71-75. 
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In the second session of the 88th Congress, NDEA, including 
Title VII, was amended and extended for another three years 
on October 16, 1964. 44 The impact of Title VII, Section B, 
was, however, diminished by the addition in NDEA of Title 
XI, designed specifically to encourage institutes for teachers 
including school librarians, and educational media specialists 
ThuS, the provision under Section B of Title VII for training 
manpower for the media field was recognized as limited. More 
training programs were required and Title XI was created to 
fill this need. 

Table '1 compares the increases in appropriations for Title 
VII when compared to the overall increase for all programs 
under NDEA. The level of support for Title VII was "ever- 
changing" but essentially the same when compared with over- 
all NDEA appropriations which continued to increase. 
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Table 1 

APPROPRIATIONS 
TITLE VII vs. TOTAL NDEA - 


(1959-1969) 




TITLE VII (A & B) 


TOTAL NDEA 


1959 


$1 ,600 ,000 


$115,300,000 


1960 


3,100,000 


159,700,000 


1961 


4,730 j000 


187,480,000 


1962 


4,770,000 


211,627,000 


1963 


5,000,000 


229,450,000 


1964 


5,000,000 


250,788,000 


1965 


4,963,000 


348,603,000 


1966 


4,000,000 


412,608,000 


1967 


4,400,000 


446,357,000 


1968 


4,400 ,000 


Spread into ESEA 




Transformed into Cooperative 




. Research Act 





Transmitting his education program to the first session of 
the 89th Congress, President Johnson proposed "that we de- 
clare a national goal of full educational opportunity . " 

He designated education, from pre-school through university, 
as "the number-one business of the American people," and 
proposed a series of specific actions to the Congress. 45 



44 . • ' 

Legislative History , PL 88-665 (S 3060) , 1964. 

45 

House of Representatives Document #45 1 89th Congress, 
First Session, January 12, 1965. 



The subsequent Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) of 1965 (PL 89-10) and the Higher Education Act 
(HEA) of ,1965 (PL 89-329) embody most of the presidential 
proposals. Together they brought innovation to all levels 
of formal education, and changed the American pattern of 
federal aid to education. ESEA moved toward the American 
ideal of universally equal education by emphasizing special 
programs for the "disadvantaged," and was the largest effort 
to date toward federal involvement in elementary and 
secondary education. HEA strengthened developing collegiate 
institutions, introduced a national Teachers Corps, brought 
the new media to the institutions of higher education, and 
provided assistance to libraries. 

On the day of the Presidential education message, admin- 
istration bills were simultaneously introduced in the House 
and Senate as "The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. "46 

In hearings, Commissioner of Education, Francis Keppel, 
mentioned the innovative accomplishments of Title VII 
of NDEA as "increasingly a part of modern education"; 
he also stressed the bill's emphasis on strengthening state 
departments of education (probably in anticipation of 
objections) . 47 

r 

Title VII of NDEA and the ETV Facilities Act had generated a 
constituency and a full-blown lobby for education by media. 

These new special-interest groups turned out to testify in both 
House and Senate. Testimony emphasized the usefulness of 
media, especially TV, in inner city education, the importance 
of training teachers for effective use of media, and of assuring 
the availability of up-to-date materials. Representatives of 
school systems already using ETV praised its usefulness as 
an aid to the teacher for conveying information, facts, ideas, 
and cpncepts. Title III — supplementary education centers and 
services- — was the media focus. Congressmen expressed their 



Legislative History PL 89-10 (HR 8362) , 1965. Representative 
Carl Perkins of Kentucky introduced HR 2362, and S 370 was 
introduced by Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon for himself and 
35 other Senators. See also: Enactments by the 89th Congress 

Concerning Education and Training, First Session, 1965. 
Washington, D. C. : U. S. Government Printing Office, 1966, 

pp. 6-9; Hearings Before the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, 89th Congress, First Session, 1965, pp. 31 ff. 

^ Hearings Before the General Subcommittee on Education of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 
89th Congress, First "Session, Vol. 1, p. 82. 



